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Doctrine of Necessity. 
FROM DR. PRIESTLY. 


To the Rev. Mr. Palmer, 

Dear Sir,—You, as I foretold, have thought proper 
to reply to my letter, and, as I suspected, circumstan 
ces have determined me to write you a second letter ; 
and my motives have, I suppose, been the same with 
those that determined you to reply to the first. For I 
by no means think your reply to be satisfactory, and 
1 am willing to try whether I cannot convince you, or 
at least our readers, that this opinion is well founded. 

Your treatise, | perceive, is deemed to contain the 
strength of the cause you have espoused ; and I think 
I should do wrong to shrink from the discussion, while 
I have any hope of prevailing upon a person so fully 
equal to it, to canvass it with me, and while | think 
there is any reasonable prospect, that, by continuing a 
friendly controversy, any of the difficulties attending 
the subject may be cleared up. The question before 
us is truly momentous, the arguments that decide in 
my favor I think to be very plain, your ebjections ap- 
pear to me to admit of sufficiently easy answers ; and, 
in my opinion, it is nothing but imaginary consequen- 
ces, or such as are grossly misunderstood, at which the 
mind of avy man can revolt. 

You, who know me pretty well, will not say that I 
would slur over a difficulty by which | was really pres- 
sed ; and arrogant as you may suppose me to be, you 
will think me sincere, and that my confidence is de 
rived from a full persuasion, well or ill founded, on a 
subject which I have long considered, and with respect 
to which I have formed so deliberate and decided a 
judgmeast. 

I shall divide my present letter, as1T did my former, 
into distinct heads, and shall discuss them in what ap- 
pears to me to be their most natural order. I wish you 
had divided your Appendix in the same manver, as it 
contributes much to perspicuity, and relieves the at- 
tention of the reader. 


SECTION I. 
Of the stating of the Question. 


You complain of me for having misrepresented your 
meaning, when what you assert on the occasion, in my 
opinion, confirms my representation. 1! said that you 
supposed the mind capable of determiniug contrary to 
any motive whatever, or, as I afterwards express it, 
either without, or contrary fo molives. You reply, p. 
24, “I never said, or supposed, that a rational being 
can act without any motive, good or bad; but the 
most that I ever:said was, that, in the very same cir- 
cumstances, in whieh the choice, or determination of 
the mind, was directed to one object of pursuit, it 
might have brought itself to will or determine on the 
pursuit of a different and contrary one.” 

Now where is the real difference between my stating 
of the case and yours? You say you make choice of 
one object of pursuit, for which, by your present con- 
fession, you must have had some molive ; and yet 
might have taken a different and contrary one. But} 
how could you do this, without acting against the mo 
tives which led you to prefer the other? If you admit‘ 
that we never act but with the sfrongest motives, as 
well as never without some motive (and one of these 
seems to be the necessary consequente of the other) 
you must, in this-¢agé, have acted against the strongest 
motive. Andy, if 60 this possible determination there 
was no motive ut all {anddf it was orerbalanced by| 
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other motives, it was, in fact, no motive at all) you | we admit a real power without having ever seen its ef- 
must have acted without ‘any motive for what you did, |fec/s. All our rules of reasoning in phitecopng ween 


as well as against motives to the contrary. 


Besides, what is the boasted power of self-determi- | 
nation, if the mind cannot actually determine itself 
without any motive at all, or contrary to any motives,at 
pleasure. If this be not the casé, it is very improperly | 
called self-determination. 


SECTION ff. 


Of Certainty, or Universality, as the Ground of conclud- 
ang that any thing is necessary. 


In order to shew that the distinction between cer- 
tainty and necessity, on which yon and others lay so 
much stress, is nothing to your purpose, ] ebserved 
that all that we mean by necessity, in any case, is the 
cause of certainly, or of universality ; and that this is 
applicable to things corporeal or mental, without dis- 
tinction; that the reason, and the only reason, why 
we say a stone falls to the ground necessarily, is that 
it constantly and universally does so; and therelore 
that, if the determination of the mind be always ac- 
cording to motives, the difference asl said, p. 23, can- 
not be in the reality, but in the kind of the necessity. 
“The necessity must be equally strict and absolute in 
both cases, let the causes of the necessity be ever so 
different.” 

This argument I said you had not given sufficient at- 
tention to. But you now tell me, p. 7, ‘*You were so 
far from overlooking it, that you regarded it.as the 
basis on which my argument for the necessary deter- 
mination of the mind rested, but that you considered,” 
p- 8. “that what you had insisted on to establish the 
distinction between physical and moral necessity, as 
really replying to this very argument,”’ and you refer 
me to p. 49, &c. of your treatise. 

Now I have carefully read ever those pages, but I 
am very far from finding in them any thing to justify 
your reference. Because, admitting the distinction 
you contend for between physical and moral necessity, 
still it is a necessity ; and if necessity have any mean 
ing at all, it is that, while the laws of nature are what 
they are, the event denominated necessary could not 
have been otherwise. 

You say, p. 50, “We may multiply ever so many 
other causes, or circumstances, concurring with and 
leading to the choice that is made, it is plain they can 
only operate as moral, not as physical causes.” But to 
what purpose is the distinction of physical and moral, 
if they be real causes, when all real causes mast, in 
given circumstances, produce real and constant ef- 
ffects ? 

“They may be,”* you say, “occasions, or grounds of 
determination, but they do not form, or necessitate the 
determination.” I will allow your language bat if, 
in fact, the mind never does determine otherwise than 
according to these same motives, occasions, or grounds, 
there is nothing in any received mode of reasoning that 
will justify you in saying, that the mind, even could, 
in those circumstances, have «letermined otherwise, or 
that, according to the present laws of nature respect- 


«st sense of the word, necessary. For there cannot be 
any evidence of the existence of a power independent 
of its known effects. 

In what manner do we prove the existence of all 
/owers but by their actual operation? Give me, in the 
whole compass of nature, any other case similar to this 





ef your selfsdetermining power, that is, a case iv which 


be violated by such a proceeding. Effects are the only 
evidences of powers, or causes; ard tho immediate 
consequence of this is, that ifno event ever does take 
place, we can have no reason to believe that it can 
take place.. This is as easily applicable to the case 
before us as avy whatever. Produce a case in which 
the mind indisputably determines tiself without any 
motive whatever, and then, but then only, sball J ad- 
mit that motives hare no necessary influence over its 
determination. 

I must still maintain, therefore, that you have given 
no answer at allto my argument for the doctrine of 
necessity, as inferred from the consideration of con- 
stancy and universality. 

There is, I repeat it, just the same propriety in cal- 
ling the determinations of the mind, as there is in cal- 
ling the falling of a stone, necessary. Itis not the 
same law, or power, in nature, that causes both, and 
therefore they may be distinguished by what names 
you please; but they equally ensure the event ; and 
the course of nature must be changed before the resulte, 
in either case, can be otherwise than they are observ- 
ed to be. 


SECTION IIT. 


Of the Consequence of admitting the Certainty of 
Determination. 


What you reply to my observations concerning cer- 
tainty, and the several distinctions of it, is so manifest- 
ly unsatisfactory, that I must beg leave to recal your 
attention tothe argument. I asserted that if the de- 
termination of the mind be, ip any proper sense of the 
word, cerlain, all the same consequencer, even the 
very frightful ones that you describe, will allow, just as 
on the supposition of its being necessary ; for that, in 


this case, the two words cannot but mean the very 
same thing. 


You now acknowledge, p. 9, “that moral certainty 
may be a real one, though not physical,” &, p.8, “that 
certainty is as different as the different causes or occa- 
sions of it.” Now [ really cannot see what these dif- 
ferences (which | will admit to be as many as you 
please) can signify ; if, as you allow, the result, is in- 
variably the same. This is certainly a case to which 
you cannot bave given sufficient attention, or you 
could not treat it so lightly as you do. Ishall,therefore 
open, aud expand it a little for you, to give you an op- 
portunity of seeing more distinctly what it is that you 
do admit, when you allow, under whatever distinction 
you please, that the determination of the mind is cer- 


fain, or, in other words, definite in definite circum- 
stances. 


Every man, you must allow, is born with a certain 
constitution of body and mind, intirely independent of 
his own choice. The circumstances in which he is 
born, with respect to country, parents, education, and 
advantages or disadvantages of all kinds, are, likewise 
altogether independent of himself. It is no matter 
when, you say, that his first proper volition takes 
place, for you must admit it is, in certain definite cir- 
cumstances, independent of himself. His determina- 
lion, therefore, being by the hypothesis, certain, or defi- 
nite iw those circumstances, whatever it be, it brings 
him into other, but definite circumstances; whether 
foreseen or unforeseen by himself depends upon'his 
judgment or sagacity. In these new Circumstances, he 
makes another defivite chuice, or determination, con- 
cerning the mew objecis that are now before him; and 
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this new deteral natton ‘rings hist i its 6 pre: cle te 5, 
cumstances. And thus his whole life passes ih a con- marriage. 


The dowry was always sien by the bride- 
stant succession of-circums(ances and delerminalions, groom; and the bride brought to her husband only her 
all inseparably connected, till you come to the last de- _clothes, ornaments and jewels. 


termination of all, immediately preceding the ‘extinc-| The following appear to have been the nuptial rites 
tion of all his powers by death. |ofthe Jews. The bride and bridegroom being placed 

Now it is obvious to ask, if all this be really certain, | under the canopy, each of them was covered with a 
one thing strictly depending upon another, so that black veil. The Rabbin of the place, or the chanter 
there is never known to be any Variation from it, in’ of the synagogue, or the nearest relation of the -hus- 
what does it, or can it differ from what is contended ‘band, then took a cup of wine, and having pronounced 
for by the necessarian. U1 know my own principles, | the benediction ‘‘blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast 
it is all that I want, call it by what name you please. | created man and woman, and ordained marriage,” &c. 
You happen to like the word certain, wheteas | prefer he gave the cup first to the bridegroom, and then to 
the word necessary ; but our ideas must be the very the bride, who just tasted of it. Then the bridegroom, | 
same. We both chalk out a definile path for every putting a ring on the bride’s finger, said to her, “‘be | 
man to walk in, from the commencement of his life to thou a wife to me, according to the law of Moses and 
the termination of it. The path is the same, drawn by | of Israel; and I will worship and honor thee accord- 
the same line, and by the same rule. It isa path that | ing to the law of God. J will feed and govern thee, 
you admit no man ever gets out of; and this, I do as- | according to the custom of those who worship, honor, 
gure you, is all that | mean, if | know my own mean- | and govern their wives faithfully. For a dowry I give 
ing, when | say he never can get out of it: for the | thee fifty shekels of silver; as also thy food, clothing, 
laws of his nature must be changed, so that his deter-|&c.” Taking also a cake of bread, he divided it be- 
mivations must (contrary to the present hypothesis) | tween him and his bride; or some corn, and put it be- 
hot be definite in definite circumstances, before he can tween their hands, importing by this act that they 
get out of it, from his birth to his death. were to live together, and the support which he was 

But you say, p. 9, “the power of agency still remains, | bound to give ber. Then the marriage contract is 
if the certainty with which he acts be only a mora/|read, which the bridegroom puts into the hands of the 
certainty, whereas by that which is physical it is de- | bride’s relations; which is followed by the rehearsal | 
stroyed.’”. But if you feflect a moment, you will per- \ of six blessings. When the company sit down to sup 
ceive, that this is inconsistent with what you just be- | per, the bridegroom sings a blessing; and after sup- 
fore granted. Because if, in any case, the determi- | per, they perform a dance, which is called the dance of 
nation might have been otherwise than it 4s, it would | | the commandment ; supposing that God had himself 
not have been certain, but cenfingent. Cerlainty un- | commanded it. During the seven days of festival, the 








doultedly excludes all possible variety, for that im- 
plies uncertainty. Besides as | observed before, and | 
cannot repeat it too often, till | ensure your attention 
to it, what proof or eridence can you produce of the 
reality or existence of any power, that is never exert- 
ed ? if therefore, you allow that all determinations what- 
aver are certain, being directed by motives, what evi- 
dence can there be of a power to act contrary to mo- 
tives ? 

Ilow unreasonable, then, is it to reply, as you do, 
p. 13, to your child, *‘Do not you, my son, see a vast 
difference hetween determining yourself, call it cer- 
tainly if you please, and being necessarily determined 
by something else.’ Because knowing the abselule 


. certainty (though not necessity) of his determination, 


in the circumstances in which you placed him, you 
should not have placed him in them, unless you really 
chose that he should make the determination that you 


. knew he ccriainly would make; and therefore, on 


your own maxims, you would do wrong to blame, or 


» punish him, 


You ask him whether “he was not conscious he had 
a power of refusing the apples ;°? whereas, by your own 
goncession, that power could not possibly be ezeried, 
so as to be of any use to him, but on the supposition of 
what you previously knew did not exist, viz. a differ- 
qnt disposition of mind, in consequence of which his 
hove of apples would have been less, or his fear of pun- 
tshment greater, than you knew it to be. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Irom the Christian Disciple. 


Marriage Ceremonies of the Jews ; 
Aliuded tein the New Testament. 


John iii. 1—11. Cana of Galilee, which was in the 
tribe of Asher, is here distinguished from Cana in the 
tribe of Ephraim. 

The marriage feast, among the Jewsycontinued dur- 
ing seven days, which were passed in the house of the 
bside’s father, ‘Ihe marriage service was performed 
under a canopy, which was supported by four young 
men; and during it, all who were present suag and 
cfered prayers for the new married eeunle, 





A long | 


bridegroom had with him his select friends, who withia 
this time might neither fast nor mourn. To this our 
Lord alludes, Mat. ix. 15. 

The greatest possible encouragement was given to | 
marriage among the Jews; and io ancient times it was 
custemary for young married women, on the day of 
expiation, attired in white, to go into the viveyards | 
and dance; and while they were dancing, to cry out, 
“lift up your eyes, young men, and chine of us Ww bids | 
ye will, But regard not beauty, for it is deceitful ; 
nor riches, for they take to themselves wings, and fy | 
away; but prefer her who feareth the Lord. »»  Jere- 
miah is supposed to allude to this custom, in the 4th | 
verse of the Ist chapter of his Lamentatious. 

In the 6th verse we are told, that “‘there were set six | 
waterpots of stone, after the manner of the purifying 
of the Jews, containing (wo or three firkins a piece.” 

The firktn is an English measure, containing nine 
gallons ; and our translators probably used this word, | 
because there was no English measure which corres- 
pended so well with what they surposed to be the 
measure referred to by John. Io the septuagint, the , 
same word which is used by the evangelist, is employ- | 
ed a translation of bath, which, according io Cumber- 
land, contaived seven gallons aud a quarter. Adawit- 
ting this interpretation to be correct, is it circumstance 
to produce alarm for the character of our religion, thaf 
so much wine should have been provided by :ts author, 
ata marriage feast of his friends? Even in this view 
of it, the miracle was a striking example of munifi- 
cence, as well as of power; aud if it be a fact that 
our Lord made this ample provision for the guests of 
his friends, and had in view, as he then undoubtedly 
bad, the bestowment of a favor upon the new family, 
in ingenuous minds it surely could vol have excited ap 
unfavorable suggestion. | Jay no stress on the cir- 
cumstance, that the marriage feast continued fer seven 
days; for | think it appears most probable, that the 
miracle was sot wrought till near the close of it. But 
the character of Christianity has been much mistaken 
by many of its friends, as well as by its enemies; and 
while both have exhibiied it in general, as gloomy and 
forbidding, as coustantly in danger of having its pure 
garments soiled by the touch, oreven by the sight of 
sinners; a3 averse from festivity, aud oven from ordi- 
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\thought proper, 


‘house of ber husband. 


nary pledpered} the jastihavdy Sat withstanding, avail- 
ed themselves of this incident, to point’their ridicule 
of the miracles of its author. The austere, the melan- 
choly, the terrific author of our religion, here-appears 
to them, not the promotér only, but the patron of in- 
temperance. Blessed Jesus! what have not thine 
enemies done to revile thee ?— 
christianity through his life, you wil! find bim indeed 
always engaged in his Father’s business ; but once and 
again you will see him at the table of pharisees ; (see 


Luke vii. 36—49, and» xi. 37.) Now at the table of 


Levi, with a great company of publicans and of oth- 
ers; (Luke v. 29.) and now passing a day with Zac- 
cheus, and partaking of the hospitality of his house. 
Luke xix. 5. We even find him on the sabbath, din- 
ing with one of the chief of the pharisees; (Luke xiv. 
1,) and only three days before his crucifixion, au 
event of which we know that he was perfectly aware, 
he was with bis disciples at the table of Simon, whom 
he had without doubt healed of his leprosy ; Mat. xxvi. 
6, Suppose then that he gave to his friends, on this 
occasion, with such abundance; with such liberality. 
Was it at all inconsistent with the rest of his conduct ° 
To the cavils of the first opponents of his religion, he re- 

plied, ‘“‘the Son of man came eating & drinking,” in a!- 

lusion to his own freedom from every thing which was 
morose or gloomy ; and if there be a trait of christian- 
ity more distinct, more characteristic than any other, 
it is its cheerful, and ever actiye benevolence. If it 
be not always a low, it is certainly a very unfair mind, 
which seizes upon an incident like this, and distorts it 
into an objection to revelation. 

But it must be remarked that John wrote particu- 
larly for Gentiles. Hence he tells them, that these 
water pots of stone were set, after the manner of the 
purifying of the Jews. Had he been addressing Jews, 
surely this explanation would not have been thought 
necessary. It was not therefore, probably, to the Hec- 
brew bath that he referred. The quantity, however, 
is not diminished, cither by the Attic or the Roman 

construction of the word, when it is applied to a parti- 
cular measure. But the Syrian measure, which had 
the same name, contained, according to Cumberland, 
| seven pints and an eighih; and there is at least as 
presumption, that John had this in hia 


thourhts, as the Hebrew Lath. With these sugges- 


‘tious on the subject, we cave it with our readers. 


The goveruor, or “ruler of the feast,” (ver. 9, 10,) 
was the husband's friend, who was commissioned by 
him to maintain the order, and to regulate the econo- 
my of the festival. Ile tasted the wine, and distribut- 
ed it to the guests; ordered the tables, when he 
to be covered with dishes, and again 
to be cleared; and stuperintended wll the concerns of 
Hence our Lord ordered the wine to be 
carried to the governor of the feast. 

At the expiration of seven days after her marriage, 
the bride, with great solemnity, was couducted to the 
‘ihe pomp on these occasions, 
of course, varied with the circumstances of those who 
were married. The night was generally preferred tc 
the day, for the introduction of the new wife to her 
new habitation ; and none entered with the bride- 
groom into his house, but those who attended him 
with torches or lamps. To this circumstance our 
Lord alludes in the beginning of the 25th of Matthew, 
where he speaks of the virgins who sicpt till the bride- 
groom came; and then, having to obtain oil for their 
lamps. the door was slut while they were absent, and 
they could not enter. 

[Jenning’s Jewish antiq. vol. ii. pp. 194, 135.— 
Weemse’s Christiau Synagogue, pp. 201—6 ; and Ex- 
pos. of the Judic. law, pp. 182-9. Lamfs? fatrod. 


the feast. 


p. 235. Broughton’s History of Religion. Art. Im- 
partial rites. And Calmet, Article. Marriage, aud 
Architriclinus.] 





“OQ worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness; fear 
before him, a!! the earth.” 


Follow the author of 
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FOR THE MAGAZINE. 


PROBATION, 


The following quoted from Mr. Sewall’s Sermon, on 
which some remarks were made in the last Magazine, 
is found on page 23, 

“We are placed in this world to be trained by a 
course of discipline and trial, for another: preparation 
js our great work here,—this all admit ; this the scrip- 
tures teach. On any other supposition, human life 
But in the very idea of proba- 
tion, it is implied, that the subject to be proved has 
not yet a fixed character when the trial begins. And 
if we are sent into this world to prepare for another, it 
is to be presumed that we are not already fitted when 
we enter it, for the doom which that preparation is in- 
tended to decide. Nor can we imagine that God would 
appoint a long series of moral discipline, and provide 


an ample store of moral means, for the trying of a | 
creature whom he knew to be incapable of deriving | 


the least benefit from them.” 


We seldom meet with a more open display of the j 


general features of Arminian doctrine, than is seen in 
the above quotation. And as the statements here | 
made are what our Unitarian brethren uniformly hold | 


up as the true system of divine wisdom, a hope is en- | 


tertaived that they will duly consider the queries here 
suggested, which are designed to bring these senti- 
ments to a fair trial. 


ist. It seems reasonable to ask how Mr. Sewail or} 
any other person in the world knows that “‘we are sent | 


into this world to prepare for another?” To assert 
such a proposition, without any means of knowing the 
truth of it, is both impious and arrogant. It is impious 
as it presumptvously states, that to be our Creator’s 
purpose and design which is in real fact nothing more 
than mere imagination; and it ie arrogant as it isa 
pretention to a knowledge which is not possessed. 
this preacher does kaow for certainty the fact which 
he has here stated, he certainly ought to have given | 


his hearers to understand how he came by his know- | 
This preacher has made three other asser- | 
tions by which he endeavors to support this doc-/| them.” 
Creator should provide means for a purpose which he 
| knows will uever be effected? 


lege. 


trine. But they are nothing but assertions. He says 
the scriptures teach this doctrine. But he quotes no 
scripture in support of it. He says also, that ‘ton any 


other supposition, human life cannot be explained.” | 


If he had eaid, that te his understanding, bhaman life 
can better be explained on this hypothesis than in any 
other way, he might hawe been entitied to belief; but, 


UNIVERS SALIST MAG SAZIN EK. 





when we come into this world we are y not fit for the 
other; and he thinks that he proves that we are not, 
because, he says, we are placed here to prepare for 
another world ! 

See again the following on the same page; ‘‘And 


of every community is its youth ; since the nearer you 
approach the fountain, the purer are the streams ; | 
know not but we are warranted in believing that the 
fountain itself is unpolluted.”” Who will undertake to 
account for such confusion! The preacher’s argu- 
ment supposes that the wearer we approach nativity 
the purer we find the stream, which leads to the con- 
clusion that the fountain is unpolluted. Of course, as 
you follow the stream from the fountain, or man from 
his nativity through life, the stream becomes more and 
more impure. How does this agree with his doctrine 
of probation, which supposes ‘that in our infancy we 
are not fit for the other world, but are sent into this to 
prepare for a future state? Is this rational chrisiiani- 





ty 2 Who will undertake to frame contradictions more 
palpable? If we allow the arguments which we find 
lon page 14th, we enjoy a hope concerning the millions 
of children, who have left this world before they came 
| to the hndWletigo of its moral good and evil; and this 
| hope we find well supported by the testimony of him 
| who is emphatically styled the wisdom of God; but if 
| we allow the reasoning found on page 23d—which we 
are considering, we can entertain no hope favorable to 
| those millions of little children. They went out of 
this world unfitted for another! 

But why should our Creator send us into this world 
to prepare for another, and take us out before we have 
either done this work, or had an opportanity to 
do it? 

Mr. Sewall, after all, has entirely refuted his whole 
| scheme of probation, by a statement found in the pas- 





If; sage quoted from page 23d, which is the following :— 


| ‘Nor can we imagine that God would appoint a long 
series of moral discipline, and provide an ample store 
of moral means, for the training of a creature whom he 
knew to be incapable of deriving the least benefit from 
Why is it not reasonable to suppose that our 


Turning his eyes from 
every thing else, aad looking steadfastly at his propo- 
sition concerning probation, Mr. Sewall will auswer, 
because it is a thing impossible. It is inconsistent 


‘with reason that God should provide means for what he 
' knows will not be effected. 
to say, in positive 4erss6, that human !ife cannot be; | vokes the question, whether God did not know, before | |tion. 


Very well, 


since it will not be denied that the least sinful portion | 





man Jide cannot be explained.’? With this bypothasia 
every mystery is rendered plain! If you ask why our 
Creator permits men to indulge in Jies and deceit, in 
sin and uncleanness, in cruelty and wrath, you are 
told that God does this, that he may torment them in 
the future world. This is clear doctrine; this is the 
doctrine of probation. How perfectly reasonable it is, 
that God should create such a world as this, and fur: 
nish it with al] ite disorders, that he may reap such a 
glorious harvest, in the future state, of real, unmixed, 
genuine torment ! 

O Father of love! how Jong shall thy children be 
blind to thy goodness? “When God created man and 
placed him in the garden, did he preach to him this 
doctrine of probation? did he tell him that he was 
placed here to prepare for another world? No, God 
told man to “tbe fruitful and to multiply and replenish 
the earth.”? And if we had no other teacher than Ad- 
am had, we should never think that our future eternal 
state depended on any thing but the wisdom and good- 
uess of that Being who is the author of this. H. B. 
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Education Societies. 


PROM THE N. FE. GALAXY. 


The following *‘Postscript” to a Sermon lately pub- 
lished by the Rev. James Sabine may be received, we 
presume, as a fair statement of the great and beneficia’ 
effects of the education Societies of the United State:. 


In the foregoing Sermon, this country is considered. 
in the proper application of the terms, A Christian 
Country. ‘This is the view usually taken of it. States- 
men, Philosophers, Moralists, Divines, all, make this « 
subject of exultation and of boast. Perhaps there is 
no country, all things considered, so highly favored a- 
this. To preserve this high state of things, and raise 
it still higher, no small sires is laid upon the mears 
of public religious instruction. To thie single circuns- 
stance, great attention has been paid, from the very 
planting of the Colonies. And it should seem that 
‘this thing is still on the minds of all well wishers to 
the country. Nevertheless it is found, from actual 
survey, observation, and experience, that the popu'a. 
tion has already out grown the provided means of re- 
ligious ordinances. And what is still worse, the evil 
is increasing, by sucha ratio, that should populaticn 
continue to increase, for fifty years to come, as it has 





but this pro- | 


done for the past few years, there wil] be a surplus of 
thirty millions of people, destitute of relizious iustruc- 
So it is stated, and foreseen, ty the American 


explaiue »d on any other Suppos ition than his mere as-!bhe sent us into this world, what our state will be in’ Education Society, a8 published in their Ad: dress, 18v5 


sertions is a stretch of assumption gnite exceptiona 
ble. 
that “‘ali admit” his hypothesis. 
formed is certaiuly incorrect. 
do not admit his doctrine of probation. 
known fact that Air. 


This Le may be ia 
There are wany who 
As it is a 


his other unsupported assertions. 


This preacher presumes that we are not fit, when we | they can find greater contradictions or more confusion 
‘in what is called orthodoxy, than in their own state- 
;ments and arguments? 


enter this wold for that other world for which we are 
here to prepare. This he thinks isa just inference 


jrow. the supposition that we are seut into this world | 
| wards those whom he ordained to glorify his justice in 


(o prepare for another, Besure this must be a correct 


inference from his premises ; but who will vot pity the. 
confusion in which his argument here places him. when | 
) when he kuew that we should ewploy the former dur- 
| ing the latter, in a way to plunge us intothe very mis- 


brought to compare with his reasoning on page 14? 
There, laboring to prove the moral puriiy of our na- 
tivity, he says; “Our blessed Saviour said, concern- 
ing children, ‘ of such is the kingdom of heaven : * Ex- 
cept ye be converted and become ae little children, ye 
cannot enter the kingdom.’ Tere the preacher 
quotes divine authority to -prove (thot little children 


But as ifal! this was not evough, he has asserted | 
cided by our agency or probation, in this world, 
| our present condition 1s decided by our agency or pro- 


Sewall is incorrect in this last 
statement, it sets aside his infailibility entirely ; and! 
this will certainly justify us in doubting the trath of | his arguments when compared, it may not be improp- 





are fit for the kingdom of heaven; and that a man iv 
years is fitted for that kingdom by being converted and | 
and yet he contend: that | 


the next? 
supposes that our future condition is no more to be de- 
than 


batiou in a future state. 
fiaving exhibited these self-contradiclions in the 


preacher’s statements, and shown the incongruity of | 


er vow to ask this, and other preachers of his belief, ii 


They contend that the God 
of the Calvinists is destitute of parental kiodness to- 
elernal misery; and yet they contend that God has 


given Us av wgency and allowed us a time of probation, 


ery, to which the Calvinistic God ordaived us! It 


This question, answered in the affirmative: 


page 24. This ** Address’? contains a most touching 
representation of the deadly state of things in the 
country, ina moral point of view. And these things 
are copied into our Journals, aud scnt all over the 
world, with euch lively appeals as this,—‘*Men of I:- 
rael help.”’—“Come over and help us.” ‘These ap- 
;peals are not without effect; ministers secing these 
things, and fecling the force of invitation, come over 
and offer themselves lor service ; pay, in some instan- 
ces, ministers are expressly encouraged and invite, 
with promises of patronage. But what is the condition: 
in which they find themselves upon their arrival iv the 
country. ‘To say the least, a minister coming ints 
these regions, if he be a man of any acceptability, and 
the peopie manifest to Liga any respect, he is by secret 
mavagewent put aside, or sent of to some other, nay, 
to any other field of labor. Now from hence what 
conclusious can we draw? Are we to conciude that 
these representations are ivcorrect, or that the disp! 





seems impossible to determine the moral difference be- 
tween these twogods. They are both equally Baal. 
The former, of the two, uses the leas: ‘hypocrisy, do- 
ing his cruel work without any pretended cover, 
while the latter, equally sute of, and equally deter- 
mined on his mischief, tries to throw the Liame on the 
victims of his cruelty! Op apy oles suppucition hu- 








of these facts, is with improper motives? Ii is vers 
repugnant to goo! feclings, to insinuate that thes 

geuticmen, placed in such responsibility, are either ir 
norant of the diseuse they exhibit, or of the reme iy 
hy which to effect a cure. They stall speak for them- 
scives. In the above noticed “Address,” page 3. 
isan oattine of the proceedings aud succces 


there 


if the 
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Education Society, from the time of its commence- 
nent, to the year 1325, in a space of ten years. 

“The whole number of young men who have receiv- 
ed assistance from this Society since its first establish 
ment, is 527. Of these 13 are ordained ministers, f0 
are missionaries, or in the employ of charitable Socie- 
ties, and 11 are licensed candidates for the ministry ; 
making the whole number of those who preach the 
gospel in one way or another, 33. Two hundred are 
now members of Colleges, and 43 are members of 
Academies preparing for College. ‘The remaining num- 
ber, so far as their present situation can be ascertained, 
is composed of those, who have just graduated, and are 
employed as instructors of youth, or are pursuing pro- 
fessional studies. In this calculation, however, we 
must make allowance for a small number, who, from 
the failure of healih and consequent discouragement, 
or from other causes, have been led to relinquish the 
object of pursuit.” 

The account stands thus. Out of 527 young men 
which they have patronized in 10 years, 34 are in 
one way or another preaching the gospel; 10 only of 
whom are settled, or ordained. The public ought 
certainly {o look at this, A Nalzonal Society of ortho- 
dox churches in 10 years have succeeded in sending 
34 laborers into the wide field to labor in one way or 
olher. After these 34 are deducted from the 527, they 
account for 246 more under their care in academic and 
college studies, preparing for theology. But then 
there remain 251 of whom no account is given, except 
‘‘that so far as their present situation can be ascertain- 
ed, is composed of those, who have just graduated, 
and are employed as instructors of youth, or are pur- 
suing professional studies.” This simple statement, 
doubtless too true, might have passed off tolerably 
well, but for the ingenious and managing paragraph 
preceding it, and for the facts before our eyes every 
day in our more populous towns. The facts before us 
are, that a great many ministers of the gospel, who 
have been counted faithful, and put into the ministry, 
and have stood for years, acceptable and useful, and 
who have lost none of their real moral character and 
talent, are now in this great and ancient city, seeking 
a morse] of bread, by keeping Boarding houses-Teach- 
ing schools —Wriling and Editing for printers — Deliv- 
ering Philosophical Lectures. Others, younger men, 
licentiates, and candidates, are degraded at the very 
onset of their ministerial career, by suffering themselves 
to be employed as agents to collect monies, and get 
subscribers for mere speculation in a kind of religious 
traffic. In fact, this part of the country abounds with 
clergymen unemployed in thcir own proper way, and 
coudescending to labors, for which they were never 
designed, avd to which their characters are ill adapt- 
ed. Fromthe whole we learn, that the measures now 
in operation for the support and the supply of this 


UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 


The impropriety of this temper I shall now endeavor 
to show. 

The impropriety of it is evident, 1st. from its injus- 
tice ; 2d. from its compatibility with the spirit and 
genius of the gospel; and 3d. from the unhappy con- 
sequences which it necessarily produces. 

Ist. The injustice of this temper isevident. What 
can be mofe inconsistent with the immutable princi- 
ples of equity, than for one person to treat another 
with coldness and disrespect, because he does not see as 
he does, and refuse to have any friendly intercourse 
with him, because he happens to belong toa different 
denomination of christians? Have not all men aright 
to choose that religion, and mode of worship, which 
appears to them most rational and consistent? If so, 
what excessive folly and injustice does that person 
manifest, whose unreasonable intolerance would com 
pel every one to bow to his standard, and fall down 
and worship the God which his fancy has created and 
set up? 

It would appear by the conduct of some people, that 
they really suppose that mankind have no business to 
believe any thing different from what they have. been 
taught—that they bave no moral right to exercise their 
own opinion on matters concerning religion. And 
hence, those, who have persecuted others for dissent- 
ing from the popular creed, have attempted to justify 
themselves by denying the lawfulness of exercising 
private judgment. But who does not discover the 
manifest iniquity of sucha plan? Who does not per- 
ceive that downright bigotry and dogmatism make it? 
One person has just as good a right to his religious 
belief as another. To despise and calumniate a person 
for not seeing as we do, manifests the grossest folly and 
stupidity. Such are the different constitutions of the 
mind of man, that it is as impossible for all to believe 
alike, as it is for all to feel alike. And that man, who 
reproaches his neighbor for thinking differently from 
what he does, manifests just as much understanding 
as he, who quarrels with his neighbor for not dreaming 
as he does. The one is equally as absurd as the 
other. 

2d. The impropriety of this uncandid temper is 
further discoverable from the fact, that it is utterly in- 
compatible with the genius of the gospe). The gos- 
pel inculcates a generous and forgiving temper. It 
teaches to live in peace and harmony with all men ; to 
exercise universal benevolence ; to love all mankind 
as brethren ; and to do unto others, as we would they 
should do unto us. And let it be remarked unless we 
conform to these requirements, our religion is nothing 
but ‘sounding brass, or a tinklivg cymbal.’ It is writ- 
ten ‘if any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is nope 
‘of his!? What is the spirit of Christ? What is the 
| temper of the gospel? Benevolence, love and good 
,will. And ifany man have not this spirit, he is not a 





Christian country, in the article of Evangelism, must ) disciple of Jesus Christ. 


fail and prove an abortion. The cure of this evil, is 
in the assertion and support of Religious Liberty. Re- 
duce the American hierarchy, the star chamber, and 
court of high commission, and religion, including sound 
morality, will fourish in these Republics. 








From the (Hartferd) Religious Inquirer. 
ON THE IMPROPRIETY OF AN UNCANDID 
AND UNCHARITABLE TEMPER. 
Charity NEVER faileth."— Paul. 


It is a fact, which is greatly to be lamented, that a 
difference in religious opiniones has been the means of 
producing the most unhappy effectsin community. Jt 
has served to check all friendly affections of the heart, 
and exene those feelings of animosity and ill-will, 
which not only disgrace the christian religion, but 
which are also incompatible wiih humanity,and even 
with commen geed sature. 


| When we see a person haughty and supercilious, 
| frowning contemptuously on all who do not think with 
him, we may be assured that such an one does not pos- 
sess the spirit of Christ. He may profess a great deal 
of piety—he may disfigure his countenance, and clothe 
his lengthened visage in a fashionable and sullen gloom, 
| but we may as well seek for the living among the 
| dead, as look tor true piety in the bosom of such a per- 
son. Hatred and censoriousness are not the spirit of 
Christ ; and he who indulges this temper, is far from 
that spirit, which characterizes the humble follower o! 
the meek and lowly Jesus. 

3d. The impropriety of this hateful and uncandid 
temper is also apparent from the consequences which 
it produces. ‘The effects of this disposition are ex- 
tremely deleterious. And what person can seriously 
reflect on those consequences, without discovering the 
palpable sinfulness of exercisiog a spirit so utterly in- 
compatible with the gospel of Jesus! 

Ia proportion as this illiberal temper reigns in the 
,bearts, aud governs the conduct of men, in the same 












degree it enhances the miseries and infelicities of life. 
It cuts up all the endearing affections of the heart, es- 
trauges men from each other, and produces discord, and 
all its attendant evils in the bosom of society. Who 
then does not see the wickedness of exercising this un- 
charitable temper? And who can be so unwise as to 
indulge in a vice, that is the source of so many evils? 
How much wiser should we be, and how much hap- 
pier should we render ourselves, did we exercise that 
candor and liberality towards each other, which the 
gospel of Christ dictates—did we treat our brethren of 
the human family with that charity, courteousness, 
and affability, which unfeigned godliness naturally pro- 
duces! Did we exercise this spirit,we should not only 
increase our own felicity, but we should be the means 
of dispensing happiness to our fellow men. And by 
the exercise of this temper, we should realize, “‘How 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity!” that “‘it is like the precious ointment 
upon the head, that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron’s beard; that went down to the skirts of his 
garments ; as the dew of Hermon, and asthe dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion; for there the 
Lord commanded the blessing, even life forever- 
more.” 

May we all, Christian Readers, endeavor to exercise 
thie divine and benevolent spirit. May we attend to 
the instruction of the apostle, who says, ‘ Let all bit- 
terness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil- 
speaking, be put away from you withall malice; And 
be ye kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God through Christ hath forgiven 
you.” J.P. F. 


——e ¢ ae 


NOTICE. 


The Southern Association of Universalists will meet 
at Dana, Mass. on the first Wednesday of June next. 
A full attendance of clerical brethren and delegates is 
requested, 








MARRIED IN THIS CITY, 


By Rev. Mr. Barrett, Mr, Abraham G. Wyman to 
Miss Miranda Priest. 

By Rev. S. Steeter, Mr. Aaron H. Sherman to Miss 

Eliza Kenney. Mr. Charles Geyer to Miss Harriet 
Skimmer, daughter of Mr. Richard Skimmer. 
In Hopkinton, (Mass.) by Rev. Adin Ballou, of Mil- 
ford, Mr. Asa Cushman, of Grafton, to Miss Puah Til- 
ton, of Hopkinton. By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. James 
Rix Woolson to Miss Fida Adams, all of Hopkinton. 

In Milford, (Mass.) by Rev. Thomas W. Tucker, 
Mr. Enoch Walker, of Holliston, to Miss Myriam Bai- 
ley, of Milford. 





DIED IN THIS CITY, 


Charlotte Reed, 23 years. Eliphalet Leonard, 57 
years. ReubenWeld,3 years. Charles James, 51 yrs. 
David Patten, 19 years. Abigail Beal, 38 years.— 
Wm. Story, 44 years. Sarah Eaton, 39 years. James 
Gillson, 30 years. Ann Maria Johnsov,3 years. Sa- 
rah Frobisher, 64 years. ‘Ihomas Calrow, 50 years.— 
Lucy Harding, 41 years. Mary P. Barnard, 20 mos. 
Matthew Bridge, 13 months. Sarah G. Mountford, 4 
years. Hannah P. Chase,22 months. Henry I. Lam- 
bert, 64 vears. James Williams, 55 years. William 
Fogherty, 14 years. Elizabeth Bowers, 8 months.— 
Nathan Heury, 38 years. Sarah A. Blake, 33 years.~ 
Joseph McQuire, 24 years. Maria Dunlap, 4 years.— 
Elizabeth Norcross, 12 months. Ann Foster, 4 mos. 
Mary Ann Cabot, 24 years. Jonathan L. Austin, 80 
years. Luther Sawtell, 38 years.— City Record. 

In Cowes, (Eng.) William Fillebrown, aged 39, 2d. 
son of Mr. John Fillebrown, of this city. 

In Holliston, suddenly, Mr. Joseph Phipps, aged 38 
years. 

In Springfield, Mss. widow, Hanvah Russell, 78. 

In New-York, on the 7th inst. Samuel Fisher, Esq. 
late of Boston. 

In New-Orleans, Mr. Thomas Baily, of Salem, Mes: 


aged 20. 








